DR. GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 
New Councilor 
See page 341) 


Important Membership Action Requested! 
(See Page 345) 
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Rheostats 


for every laboratory requirement are 
manufactured at Cenco, Improved 
slide-wire rheostats covering a wide 
range of resistances are available 
in the following types: air cooled, 
water-cooled, low and high resis- 
tance, step-wound, and precision 
adjustment. The Cenco carbon com- 
pression rheostat gives fine adjust- 
ment of heavy current loads. Try 
Cenco rheostats for flexibility, effi- 
ciency, refinement of control and 
economy 


* Obtain the facts about the com- 
plete line from any Cenco office. 


Write for descriptive 
pages 1303-08. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Laboratory Sup rleos 
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Quickly Available 


Wherever you are, 


there ws a nearby supplier of Merck Laboratory Chemicals 


OV 


There are 64 local suppliers of 

Merck Laboratory Chemicals 
throughout this country—one 
of the largest, most extensive 
distributive systems in the 

laboratory chemical field. When 

you specify Merck you can be 

sure of speedy shipment from 

your nearby source. 


Unvcarying Purity 


Every batch of the 600 

Merck Laboratory Chemicals 

must meet the same predetermined 
standards of purity—through one 
of the most rigid quality-control 
systems ever devised, For 

best results be sure 


to specify Merck. 


MERCK LABORATORY CHEMICALS 


MERCK & CO.,, Ivc. Manufacturing Chemists NEW 


New York, N.Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. - St Louis, Mo. - Chicago, Ill. - Elkton, Va. - Los Angeles, Calif, 
In Canada: Merck & Co, Limited « Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Publication of 


Due American Instrrrure or Cuemists, INC, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Volume AAVII September 1950 Number 
Editor: V. F. 
Editorial Advisory Board 
RaymMonp E. Kirk Hitton Ira Jones Watrer J. Murpny 

Contributing Editors 

a M. R. Bhagwat, H. K. Ferguson Co., 19 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
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articles which appear in Tue Cuemisr. 
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Determination of Wages for Chemical Engineers and Chemists, by Dr. Robert S. Aries, 
F.A.LC., and William Copulsky 

Chemists Over Forty-five, by Herbert F. Schwarz, F.A.LC. 

Employment Discrimination in the Chemical Industry, by Albert J. Weiss 

Employment Contracts, John A. Dienner, F.A.LC. 

From Industry to Teaching, by John Happel, F.A.LC. 

Opportunities for the Chemist in the Sales Field, bv N. Harold Fyffe, F.A.LC, 

The Increasing Responsibilities of the Chemist, by Ralph Lamenzo, F.A.LC. 
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COVER PICTURE 


Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen, new AIC councilor-at-large, is vice president of the 
United States Testing Company, in charge of the Esselen Research Division, Boston, 
Mass. He was born in Roxbury, Mass. He received the A.B. (magna cum laude), 
A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard University. i 

He was a member of the research staff of General Electric Company until 1921, 
when he became vice president and director of research for Skinner, Sherman & i 
Esselen, Inc. In 1930, he became president of Gustavus J. Esselen, Inc., consulting 
chemists and chemical engineers, in Boston, followed by the presidency of the Esselen 
Research Corporation, which, in 1949, became the Esselen Research Division of the 
United States Testing Company, Inc. 

Dr. Esselen has been active in many professional and scientific societies. He 
received the Modern Pioneer Award. from the National Association of Manufacutrers 
in 1940. He was chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Registration of Professional 
Engineers and of Land Survevor in 1943 and 1948; Major and Lt. Col., in the Chemi- 
cal Wartare Service, 1925-1940; chaiyman of the Board of Trustees, Swampscott Pub- 
lic Library (1928-1938); past president of the Lynn Council on Religious Education; 
consultant to the Baruch Rubber Survey Committee in 1942,; a member of the Chemi- 
cal Reteree Board of the Ofhce of Production Research and Development, 1942-1945; 
chairman of the Tropical Deterioration Administrative Committee, Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, 1944-1946; member of the Division of Chemistry and 
Chemical Technology of the National Research Council, 1937-1939 and 1940-1942, 
and trustee of the Permanent Trust Funds, Northeastern Section, American Chemical 
Society. On March 20, 1950, he was awarded Honorary Membership in Tue American 
of Chemusrs. (See July, 1950, issue of Tue Cnemist, page 266.) 
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impelling 


ot the yreatest 


forces among chemists ts_ the 
urge to accomplish. The ability of 
the that driving 


chemist to satisfy 


force necessarily depends upon a 
combination of technical skill, avail- 
materials, adequate 


able equipment 


and successful management. To the 
average chemist, this means employ- 
ment by some large industrial con- 
cern or by some well-equipped labora- 


tory. 


Those chemists fresh from the uni- 
versity, who have the good fortune to 
choose a position where they can do 
creative work, should establish a 
reputation which will assure a better 
tuture than can be obtained by mov- 
ing trom one organization to another. 
Unfortunately, the chemical grad- 
uate is poorly equipped to gauge the 
value of laboratories, and many good 
men, through no tault of their own, 
discover far too late that they are in 
a position where they can accomplish 


little. When a 


stops, there is a resignation or dis- 


chemist’s progress 
charge which puts on the market a 
man with a meagre amount of general 


knowledge but with a considerable 


EDITORIAL 


New York Chapter Employment Agency 


President Lawrence H. Flett. AIC. 


amount of skill ot a highly special- 
ized nature. 
broad name. 


Chemistry is a vers 


There is no one person or group of 


people who know everything that 
there is to know about chemistry. 
For this reason, the profession of 


chemistry is made up of a group ot 
specialists who have outstanding skill 
in a very limited field. 

If the chemist is forced to change 
tields, the 
specialization is lost, but it is often 
dificult for a chemist to find a posi- 
tion where he can do creative work 


much of value of his 


in the particular field where he is a 
specialist. It is equally difficult for 
chemical organizations to find a man 
with specialized knowledge. 

The New York Chapter of the 
INSTITUTE is now seeking to bring 
these two together by the creation of 
an employment agency. This agency 
is to be more than a listing agency. 
It is to be in the charge of a man 
the 
chemistry and who has a knowledge 
of industry which will permit him to 
fit the square peg in the square hole. 


who understands problems of 


The new agency is not intended tor 
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chemists who are going on a fishing 
expedition to explore the employment 
field, but for companies that are 
secking chemists with knowledge of 
a particular field, and for those 
chemists who need a highly special- 
ized position to make tull use of their 
experience. 

It is the beliet of the INSTITUTE 
that this project is properly support- 
ed by the men who benefit trom it. 
Once the office is established it is in- 
tended that it should be self-support- 
ing. The establishment of the office 
depends on the sympathetic under- 
standing and the generous response 
from the members of the INSTITUTE, 
all of whom are very conscious of the 
seriousness of the problems ot the un- 


employed chemist. (See page 345). 
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Chemistry Section of 
A.A.A.S. to Meet 


The Chemistry Section (Section 
ot The American Association tot 
the Advancement of Science will be 
held December 26th to 30th inclusive 
at the Allerton Horel, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Reservations should be made 
promptly with the Hotel. 

Duesday, December 26th, will be 
devoted to industrial tours of interest 
to chemists, which are being arranged 
by Dr. Gebhardt of the Cleveland 
Health NIuseum. Wednesday is be- 
ing held open for sessions dealing 
with general papers. Those wishing 


to present papers at this mecting 


THE CHEMIST 1950 


should advise Dr. Ed. F. Degering, 
Secretary, Miner Laboratories, 9 
South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illin- 
ois, and provide him with a copy of 
an abstract and the completed paper 
(if possible) by the first of Novem- 
ber. 

A symposium on Steroids is being 
arranged for Thursday by Dr. Hal 
G. Johnson of Monsanto Chemical 
Company; one on Inorganic Chemis- 
try, arranged by Dr. Conard Ferne- 
lius of Pennsylvania State College 
is scheduled tor Friday, and an even- 
ing session on Medicinals is planned 
by Dr. Herbert Carter of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Stanton A. 
Harris of Merck and Co., Inc. 

The Saturday program consists of 
an all-day symposium on insecticides, 
arranged by Dr. Hal G. Johnson, 
and an all-day session on Ballistics, 
which is being arranged by Prof. 
Ralph F. Turner of Michigan State 
College. Dr. Roger Adams, presi- 
dent, will speak at the Saturday 


noon luncheon. 


Available 


Tetranitromethane 

Silicone Nitride 

Boron Nitride 

Phosphorus Nitride 
Manganous Oxide 

Cupric Dichromate (crystal) 


JOHNSON & SCUDDER 
92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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An Employment Project 


Summary of Extensive Detailed Committee Reports 


and a Request for Membership Action. 


experience and 


ot 


employment 


who seek 
it dificult to 
contact with potential employers. In- 
dividuals 
experienced 
difhculty in 
with potential employees. To promote 


stature 


frequently tind make 


and corporations seeking 


chemists have just as 


much making contact 
their common aim, a means of bring- 
ing these two groups together is pro- 
posed. 

Since the Spring of 1949, the New 
York ‘THe AMERICAN 
INsriruTe oF CHEMISTs has studied 


Chapter ot 


the possibility of establishing an em- 


ployment agency to place chemists. 


Its committee* has reached certain 


conclusions, and in collaboration with 
a committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Council, has examined pertin- 
ent legal questions. The establishment 
of an agency is projected. The fol- 
lowing highlights of a plan are ofter- 


ed tor consideration. 


1. fee -charging, selt 
agency for chemists. 

2. Its success will depend on (a) ac- 
tive moral support of the AIC, 
(b) appointment of well-quali- 
fied director, (c) sufhecient funds 
to operate twelve months, regard- 
less of anticipated income. 
The plan has been assured support 
of the AIC by resolutions of the 
New York Chapter and National 
councils, and it is anticipated the 


your 


- supporting 


hairmar surice |. Kellew. ex 


Bashour, I K. M 
Hodge, Martir ydich 


response to the attached form will 
show strong membership approval. 
It is assured of the services of a 
qualified man to direct the pro- 
posed agency. 
It is estimated that a working cap- 
ital of twenty thousand dollars is 
required to assure continued opera- 
tion. 
It has been determined that no 
part of this amount can be raised 
through grants or loans frora 
philanthropic foundations and that 
no part can be borrowed from bus- 
iness-loan associations or banks. 
The committee believes the AIC 
members should have the first op- 
portunity to support this program, 
although there are several other 
financial sources to which appeal 
might be made. 

The plan calls for the creation of 


a separate corporation whose prin- 
cipal purpose will be to aid all mem- 
bers of the profession to find suitable 
employment, and to find qualified 
employees for industry, schools and 
scientific institutions, 

It will be a corporation from which 
no individual shall derive a profit, 
charging legal fees or less, as may 
efficient, 
operation. Sponsored — by 
the AIC, and controlled by a board 
of directors authorized by the AIC, 


be necessary to maintain 


successt ul 


its service to the protession must 
meet with the approval of the Insti- 
tute. 

The committee has studied the op- 
eration of several technical employ- 


ment agencies, some privately owned, 
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others associated with professional so- 
ceties. It estimates on a conservative 
basis that income will quickly exceed 
expenditures, so that in three years 
all outstanding indebtedness can be 
retired and ample working-capital es- 
tablished to assure continued opera- 
tion. Now, only sufficient funds are 
needed to start an agency that will 
offer a much-needed service to the 
protession and industry. 

The agency can begin to tunction 
ummediately, if as tew as five hundred 
members contribute no more than 
forty dollars each. It is believed that 
many will make much larger contri- 
butions, but that each member will 
give something to make this truly an 
AIC service to the chemical protes 
sion 

Some who may be prevented by 


other obligations trom offering an 


CHEMIST 
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amount comparable to the significance 
of so important an undertaking, may 
wish to make substantial loans. Such 
loans will be secured only by the an- 
ticipated income of the newly-created 
agency. However, the committee's 
investigations indicate that this ts an 
excellent opportunity to invest in the 
future of the profession, in a service 
ot value to every chemist, and to the 
chemical industry. They indicate that 
the envisioned corporation will be 
able to retire its obligations promptly 
when due, and later to return all 
contributions. 
This Is a Call for Action 

The committee desires to learn 
immediately how much the members 
want this service. It therefore re- 
quests each member of the AIC to re- 
turn promptly the tollowing question- 


naire: 


Fill Out This Form and Mail it Promptly to 


The American Institute of Chemists 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


should 


believe the Employment Project be initiated. 
should ) 


When ready, the new corporation may bill me tor $ 


not 


_ which I will 


contribute to the working capital required. 


When and it issued, | will purchase 


S500. 


Signature 


Address 


note(s) callable in two years, to help capitalize this project. 


$1,000, 


$100, five year, 5°@ promissory 
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Presentation of Honorary Membership to 
fir. Withrow 


President Lawrence H. Flett, AIC. 


ONORARY 
CHEMISTS is a recognition of service 


membership in 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


to our profession. The growth of the 


chemical profession to its present 
stature represents the sum total of 
the effort of each and every person in 


the profession, Some members of the 


profession have participated but little 


in the growth of the profession. 
Others have had a great deal of in- 
fluence in building it up to its pres- 
ent respected position; the course and 
the growth of the profession have 
been affected for all time by their 
generous contributions to it. 

The 


make 


contributions which teachers 


to the profession through a 


litetime of unselfish service is so 


great that one seriously wonders it 


all retiring professors should not be 
made THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Honorary Members of 


A high proportion of the Honorary 
Members of the INstiruTe have de- 
voted their lifetime to the teaching 
ot chemistry or chemical engineering. 
During the past two years, six names 
of great educators have been added 
to our list of Honorary Members. 
These men have been selected because 
it is felt that their proud devotion 
to their students and to their science 
has had a profound effect on the 


Dr. James R. Withrow 


whole course of chemistry. 

Dr. Withrow has been one of our 
Fellows who has won particular dis- 
tinction through his lite-long teach- 
ing career. As a teacher he has been 
able to inspire his students with a 
spark of genius so that they them- 
selves have become creative chemists. 
His students have been 


him and to the great university from 


a credit to 


which they came. 
To many of the rest of us, fricnd- 
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ship with Dr. Withrow has, indeed, 
been truittul His advice, his ideals, 
his sincerity and his tolerance, have 
been an inspiration to those of us 
who have been fortunate enough to 


he associated with him. 


James Renwick Withrow, F.A. 


Tue admires the 


CHEMIsT 


Or. Withrow — Professor of Chemical 


- ove 


1950 


part you have played in molding the 
chemical profession. Your many years 
of devoted service have been a valu- 
able contribution to the progress of 
chemistry and chemical engineering 
from which we all benefit. The 
INSTITUTE recognizes this service to 
the profession by making you an 


Honorary Member. 


Engineering and Character 


(The information in this sketch is a composite of that presented by speakers 


at the Ohio Chapter meeting when 


awarded to Dr. Withrow.) 


R. JAMES R. WITHROW, 
consultant, is emeritus professor 
of chemical engineering and emeritus 
chairman of Ohio State University. 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, August 29, 1878. He 


obtained the Ph.D. degree in 1905 


He was born in 


trom the University ot Pennsylvania. 
The Hon. D.Sc. degree was con- 
ferred on him by Geneva College. 
He taught the first laboratory 
work im industrial chemistry at Illin 
ois under Professor Parr. He de 
veloped the laborator es and the 
semor work in chemical engineering 
at Ohio State University. Lhere, too, 
he developed the yraduate work in 
chemical engineering, in which overt 
two-hundred graduate students have 
been trained. At a single June Com- 


Ph.D. 


mencement, he had eleven 


Honorary AIC Membership was 


graduates. The chemical engineering 
inspection trips to industry which he 
organized and conducted tor torty 
years at Ohio State are conceded to 
be the high-water mark of this torm 
ot education. 

Always highly conscientious in his 
efforts to give his students the best 
possible training, Dr. Withrow can 
well be proud of these students today. 
They are respected everywhere and 
hold high positions—presidents, vice 


presidents, deans, professors of 
chemical engineering and ot chemis- 
try, chairmen ot departments, and 
directors of research, presidents and 
officers of scientific and technical so- 
cieties, both here and abroad. All 
four major synthetic rubber plants of 


World War II were managed by his 


graduates. Industry admits that it 
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DR. WITHROW ... 


expects of Dr. Withrow’s graduates 
that they know how to work, how to 
organize, how to write reports, and 


how to pursue individual research. 


Uncompromising in his devotion to 
integrity, Dr. Withrow goes out of 
his way to arouse the ire of student, 
or industry worker, or executive, who 
will not work, who is a careless 
thinker, or careless of safety, or en- 
gaged in illegal or untair practices. 
However, he is quick to undetstand 
that mistakes can be made, and he 
admits readily his own on those rare 
occasions when they occur. He is ex- 
tremely loyal to “his boys” and sel- 
dom fails to go to bat for them. They 
seldom fail to go to bat for him, if 
he needs them and will permit it. 
He will extend himself to help those 
in difficulties, whether friend or foe. 
He will stand up and be counted. He 
is not cowed by power. He is a friend 


ot both corporation and worker, well- 


knowing that cooperation and under- 
standing will benefit both. His per- 


sonal friends are hard workers and 


keen-minded leaders, and he has a 
host of friends in industry as well as 


in higher education. 


Dr. Withrow is 
through many years for the import- 


also known 
ant assignments he has held in in- 


dustry, in explosion and insurance 
investigations ; coal tar and its chemi- 
cals; patent litigation; trade waste 
and its litigation; the first manu- 
facture of pyridine in this country 


in 1901 (Barrett Co.) ; standard test 


development for coal tar and pitch 
(Barrett Co.) 
its research laboratory under Harry 
W. Jayne 1901-1903; work in tex- 
and in tires (World 


1902, as director of 


tiles (rayon) 
War II); sugar processing; adhes- 


work synthetic 


benzol ; 
toluol; with aniline, napthaline and 
(with H. 
French) ; acetic acid; lime-sulfur; bi- 
(with 
Barneboy and Demorest) ; small scale 
manutacture World War I (C.W. 


5.) ; centrifugal pumps; and develop- 


ives; pioneer 


phenol; super refining of 


wood distillation 


tumen; activated carbon 


ment of University laboratory work 
in testing material, 


Dr. Withrow has given many lec- 
tures throughout the United States, 
England, and Germany. He was four 
times elected director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
He has been president of the Min- 
eralogical Philadelphia, 
and of the Engineers Club of Colum- 
bus. He is an Honorary Member of 
the American Educa- 
tion Society and of the Mead Tech- 
nological Society. He was chairman 
of the First Technical Session of the 
International Congress of Chemical 
Engineering, London, England, in 
1938. He a member of the 
American Advisory Council to Yen- 
ching University, Peiping, China. He 
sixteen 


Society of 


Engineering 


was 


is also a member of some 
other professional and technical so- 


cieties. 
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Professor Emeritus; Consulting Chemical Engineer 


(Excerpts from Dr. Withrow’s talk on the occasion of the award of Honor 


The New Safety—Higher Safety 


Dr. James R. Withrow. Hon. AIC 


ary AIC Membership to him in Cleveland, Ohio.) 


B' Hi the elect on by the Na 
t 


ional Counal of THe Ameri 
CAN INstTrruTe or CHEMISTS to 
Honorary Membership, and this pre 
sentation of the Honorary Nlember- 
ship by AIC President Flett are 
deeply ippreciated, Also all the work 
und arrangements by the local 


Chapter n embership are appre sated 


and especially the courtesy of the 
group flying or coming trom New 
York, from Dayton, trom Columbus, 
from Michigan. 

The kindness of the arrangements 
commuttee im calling on tormer stu- 
dents as well as others of high place 
in industry and of our university, and 
all their triendly words, remind one 
ot the good old days, when everything, 
however, Was not mush and molasses. 
Those were stout times and they had 
stout men. Among us we kept chemi 
cal engineer'ng alive in a university 
whose dominant college was Arts and 
Scences, and other engineering was 
not always too progressive. We saw 
to it that chemistry was maintained 
as a vital toundation 

The telegrams and letters from 


former employers, associates, even 


from War | Chemical Wartare, and 


from former students, which still 


keep coming in, are priceless. For 
these additional sparks in a wonderful 
lite time, I thank you. It is a great 
lite. It could easily have terminated 
many times in the various hazards 
snee it nearly passed out while I was 
putting pyridine into manufacture 
for the first time in this country, 
nearly fifty vears ago. I never let my 
men do anything I did not do my- 

It. This has saved no small number 
ot lives! 

Dr. Donald Keyes once said in 
a chemical meeting that a medal was 
earned by one’s coworkers, but an 
Honorary Membership was up to a 
man's ownself as he survived the 
critical scrutiny of his tellows 
through the vears. If this is true, the 
honor is the more appreciated, tor it 
really represents the INSTITUTE’S na- 
ture and disposition. THe AMERI- 
CAN INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS exists 
because it is interested in everyone 
of vou, in everyone of us. This mu- 
tual interest in one another and in 
our neighbors is what makes a pro- 


tession., 
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THE NEW SAFETY... 


I have, | hope, a protound belief 
in the Hebrew idea of Honors, in 
Psalm 49, “Man that is in honor 
and understandeth not, is like the 
beasts that unsought 
honor is honor indeed. Credit will 


perish.” So 


find you out even though others seek 


it for themselves. 


When my friends realized that I 
must have a job to eke out the Uni- 
versity’s one day's wages per month, 
and since most of my consultant em- 
ployers were dead, they asked, “What 
kind of experience have you had?” 
Had I told them, they would have 
thought me a Methuselah, for | went 
to the University to take mining en- 
gineering and was forced into chem- 
istry. | am now a chemist, a chemical 
engineer, and a mineralogist, and 
when I am called in, a consulting 
technologist. 

(At th’s point Professor Withrow 
tied his experiences as a manufacturer 
and consultant into a summary of 
“Satetvy in a New Era—the Higher 
Safety,” which he has been teaching 
or inculeating to his students for many 


years; and which may be published 


later.) 

All Personal Experience is 
Valuable 

Our experience is 

invaluable for safety, This is true for 


past personal 
everyone of us and in my case re- 
veals to me how these past experiences 
teach valuable lessons for the future. 
I am still grateful for all of mine. 
Without it, I could not have achieved 
the development, at Illinois and then 
at Ohio State, of useful courses in 


chemical technology or industrial 
chemistry laboratory (45 years ago) ; 
plant design on the drawing board 
(43 vears ago); week-long chemical 
engineering inspection trips; chemical 
engineering materials and testing; re- 
port writing, etc., all from the en- 
gineering and plant point of view. 
This raised our chemical engineering 
undergraduate classes from four to 
between one and two-hundred; and 
graduate students from none to be- 


two-hundred. We 


and 


tween one and 


gave more zero’s for 
more work, than any department in 


the university (which did not win us 


reports, 


too many friends), but we always 
gave the recipient a fair chance to 
wind up with an A grade if he work- 
ed. A report always got Zero for 
arithmetical error, chemical error, or 
careless thinking, no matter how fine 
its appearance. 

My 


founded on a wide variety of work, 


teaching experience was 
but was only possible because of sym- 
pathetic superiors here and there, and 
upon most helpful associates and a 
fine group of student material. Help 
was not always plentiful. That June 
Commencement when Protessor 
Joseph H. Koffolt got the Ph.D., I 
had eleven Ph.D.’s and no Koffolt 
to help me! 


Now for some of the basic ex- 


periences which paid dividends later: 


(a) Work at home and about the 
place with parents. This was tough 
but insufficient! (b) Selling news- 
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papers. Bad weather caused me to 
quit! (c) Rope-walk. Hemp cord 
uniformity. | was ten years old. I 
got fired for lack of reliability be- 
cause | watched the fire engines pass 
mstead of the machinery. It was a 
good lesson! (d) Gold jewelry man- 
utacturing: | was tred, the petty 
beimg “a big shot.” | was still 
learning! (¢) Printer’s delivery, Old 
Ben Franklin area: Loading and un- 
loading push-cart, It was hard work. 
| was well-liked, but the manage- 
ment prevented me trom breaking 
mto Gold Exchange banking. It was 
in the 1892 depression ! (t) Pioneer 
Fast Black Dye dyeing work. 


On Building Reputation 

| tound that building a reputation 
was not too difficult, and often I 
realized better than I deserved. Be 
cause | remembered Tasso's Opus, | 
was given an unearned reputation tor 
history; repeating the Ten Com- 
mandents to a State Supreme Court 
justice gave me an undeserved repu 
tation as an authority on the Bible; 
my knowledge of minerals as a 
yraduate student gave me an unearn- 
ed reputation tor mineral analysis. 
\lso an unearned organic chemistry 
reputation came through managing a 
manufacturing plant in that field. 
| have tully earned a reputation as 
a critic of programs in_ research, 
manufacture development, safety, ex- 
plosion and patent contests 

My experience also included train 


ing as a blue-print boy and tracer; 
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railroad surveying, and the design of 
railroad right-of-way equipment. My 
great experience came with my work 
at the Barrett Company. Here | was 
an avid learner of management train- 
ing, management, development, the 
wrave dangers to management; the 
responsibilities of managing labor ard 
technical men; the protection of labor 
from management, and vice versa; 
testing and research development, and 
organization. The competitive prob- 
lems led to patent litigation, and 
here my curiosity and critical tacili- 
ties were developed. Incidentally, my 
wages per month tor the first two 
years were $O0., and tor the next 


two vears, SS80.! 


Other experience included the 
first pyridine manutacture in the 
United States (it cost me five months 
ot paralysis); the development ot ex- 
tra ©.P. benzol and toluol; synthetic 
phenol; development of the tounda- 
tions of the present A.S.T.M. stand 
ard methods; water in tar, standard 
tests (the Barrett Publication Policy 
was better than the old Sayboldt Vis- 
cosimeter policy of restricted owner- 
ship of apparatus); tar standards; 
pitch standards; the development of 
modern naphthaline refining. I re- 
ported on the Captain Lucas Spindle- 
top Texas gusher, the first tar mid 
west petroleum; and the Penn Steel 
open hearth tar waterprooting of 


burnt dolomite grog. 


My early work began in Cleveland 


in 1900 and | made many friends 
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here in industry from earliest times. 

Several corporation officials in this 
area are my former students. Among 
them are, Paul Sprague, vice presi- 
dent of the Glidden Company; H. 
E. Fritz, vice president of the Good- 
rich Company; William Burt, vice 
president of Goodrich Company; Mr. 
Smootz, vice president of Standard 
Oil of Ohio; W. B. 
president of Everready Battery; and 
a little C. Bain, 


vice president in charge of research 


Pritz, vice 


further away, E. 
and development ot Carnegie Illinois 
Steel, Pittsburgh; J. H. Young, 
president H. H. Robertson Company, 
Pittsburgh; Harry Williams, 
president, National Cash Register 
Company; the late Harry Drackett, 
president, Drackett Chemical Com- 


vice 


pany, Cincinnati. To the younger 


men, we should say: Every job no 


matter how lowly develops one’s 


character. 
The Hazards of Careless 
Thinking 
In the University the unforgivable 
sin to me was wasting time and care- 
thinking, both serious satety 


less 


matters, Careless thinking is the sin 


of a newspaper age. Robert Milligan 
fumes over the remark of a woman 
servant in a Brooklyn family that 
the Pacific Coast. The 
children her the Pacific 
Ocean, saying it was far larger than 
the Atlantic. The servant replied, 
“Yes, I see it is!” This is a too-com- 


moved to 


showed 


mon view of science. My grandson, 


six years old, was asked, “What did 


your cousin say that took so long on 
the phone ?”” He answered, “Words”! 
Yer there is depth to this! There is 
also to the about 
old granddaughter, 
horizon was the New York City sky- 
line and the timber line in the coun- 


depth story our 


six-year whose 


try. Upon a trip at sea, where the 


pure horizon surrounded her, she 


wrote, “I have seen all the stars!” 


But we wonder what education 
and experience mean today when the 
greatest of Greek scholars, Dr. Mof- 
Matthew 1, 


says “Joseph the father of Jesus” and 


fat, in his version of 


then spends eight or nine verses 
showing what Joseph did to protect 
the good name of Mary because he 
was not the father of Jesus. Surely 
one-track scholarship. Also, when in 
Luke’s narrative of the crucifixion, 
Moftat’s version refers to the dark- 
ness from twelve noon until three 
p.m. “owing to an eclipse of the sun.” 
Since a darkness eclipse lasts only a 
few minutes, this was propaganda 
against the supernatural, by invent- 
ing another muiracle—an eclipse 
twenty times as long as a natural one. 
Or again, when Moffat has Paul, 2 
Timothy, last chapter, ask for his 
cloak to be brought from Troas to 
Rome, and the Books, but especially 
the paper (singular). The authorized 
version says parchments. There was 
lots of paper in the commercial capi- 
tal of the world, Rome. The original 
Greek the “mem- 


branus”, particular papers or parch- 


uses Latinism 
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ments. (Luke's “Many writings.” ) Henor or no honor, let us do 


Such things as these are read by 
thousands of students and scholars in 
this field, without notice. We cannot 


afford to do this in chemistry! 


H Wells reduces Methusale’ 
from 969 years to 80 by the simple 
msumption of error of months 
moomw) tor years. But the same 
group of partriarchs by the same 
arithmetic begat their first offspring 
when as old as Lo! eight six OF 
three years, requiring a new super 


naturalism to correct the “old”, 


| he one-track 1t inded scholar ts 
ust as dangerous to us in chemistry 
Niluch indeed ts owed by us ill to 
yreat tea hers \ lesson trom one ot 
them, th ite Edgar Fahs Smith 
was brought home to me, rec ently. 
An ofthcer of an eastern institution, 
not knowing that | was a student ot 
Dr. Smith, told me of a laboratory 
expermment which threatened 
evesight. While in the hosp 
tal the physimians gave up all hope 
ind told Dr. Smith so. That night 
Smith praved Father, it it ts 
Phy will that | go through lite sight 
less | hy will be done In the morn 
nv, Dr. South spoke to the nurse by 
recurve She said You ire learning 
fast to tell tootsteps.”” Dr. Smith re 
pled No. | see vou Lhe nurse 
called the doctor, who atter a tew 
tests sad, This ts impossible Lhere 
has been a miracle here.” “Yes.” Dr 
Smith agreed It was a miracle.” 


We can seldom expect such 


something to be prepared tor the 
future. 

(For an account of the meeting 
at which Honorary Membership was 
presented to Dr. Withrow, (see page 


Bond to Armour Research 
Dr. Rolston L. Bond, 
technical director of the Butadiene 
Division of Cities Service Refining 
Corporation, Lake Charles, Louis- 
iana, has been named assistant chair- 
man of the Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering Department at Armour 
Research Foundation of Illinois In 
stitute of Technology, Dr. Bond will 
be in charge of the Foundation’s bio 
chemistry and organic chemistry re 
search activities. He has been with 
Cities Service since 1943, and prior 
to that with Tidewater Associated 
OL Company and the National Oil 
Products Company. He received the 
Ph.D. degree from Pennsylvania 


State College in 1940 


AOCS Meeting 

The American Oil Chemists’ So- 
ciety announces that one of the finest 
technical programs ever arranged by 
it will be piven aft the Fall meeting 
in San Francisco, September 26-28th, 
wt the Sir Francis Drake Hotel. E. 
B. Kester is general chairman and 
H. S. Olcott is program chairman. 
Both are with the Western Regional 
Research Laboratory at Albany, 


Calitornia, 


+54 


Communications 


A New and Significant 


Contribution to Glass Science 


To President Flett: 

Researches have resulted in several 
new radiation-absorbing glasses in the 
University of Pittsburgh which seem 
to possess immediate importance tor 
protecting the eyes of atomic-energy, 
hydrogen - bomb 


atom -bomb and 


workers to prevent radiation cata- 
racts, from which some workers have 
already suffered. Also, 


seem to be desirable for the populace 


they would 


at large in case direct or wafted 
radiations should result trom atomic- 
bomb or hvydrogen-bomb attacks, o1 
trom atomic-energy plants which are 
under 


already in contemplation or 


construction by manutacturers ot 
electric equipment. Cyclotrons, beta- 
trons, etc., have been built at a num- 
ber of universities and by the United 

Here, 
attorded 


States (Government. again, 


workers should be every 
possible protection. 

The first glass is a high-energy X- 
absorbing glass 


ra\ or gamma-ray 


containing phosphate. Its 


tungsten 
radiation-absorbing power is fifty pet 
cent greater than that of previously 
existing commercial X - ray shielding 
glass. Furthermore, it does not dis- 
color on exposure to the rays. This 
glass developed by Joseph J. 
Rothermel, Kuan Han Sun, and the 


writer. 


Was 


The second glass is a slow-neutron 
absorbing glass, containing cadmium 
borosilicates with fluorides, Its slow- 
neutron absorption is one-third that 
of pure cadmium sheets which is opa- 
que. In other words, the new glass in 
a layer three times as thick as cad- 
mium sheet affords equal but trans- 
parent protection tor the eves against 
slow neutrons, This glass was de- 
veloped by Laben Melnick, Hurd W. 
Safford, Kuan Han and the 
writer. To the best of my knowledge, 


Sun 


it is the world’s first neutron-absorb- 
ing glass. 

Both glasses should prove desirable 
for heavy transparent laminated peep- 
holes in the safety barriers in atomic- 
energy plants. They could be used 
in optical instruments which are em 
ployed in these plants and in science 
laboratories where radiation studies 
are made. 
containing laminated 


both X-ray 


absorption are a possibility, or single 


Goggles 
lenses tor and neutron 
lenses might be worn for protection 
against X-or gamma-rays only. 

The investigators have all received 
their advanced degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Kuhn Han Sun got the Mas- 
ter's and Doctor's degrees after ob- 
Bachelor of 
American citizen. 


taining the Science in 
China. He ts an 


After obtaining the Ph.D. degree, he 
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Eastman Kodak Company's 


entered 


research laboratory where he conduct- 


ed investigations on new optical 
glasses. At present, he is on Elec- 
tronn and Nuclear Research tor 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


spending some of his time in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh's Cyclotron. He 
and Mrs. Sun have published a num 
ber of important articles on the 
radiation-absorbing properties of the 
chemical elements in ylass. | consider 
him the world’s greatest living theo- 


rectician in the glass held, 


Dr. Safford graduated from Alfred 


University before coming to Pitts- 


burgh for the Doctor of Philosophy. 
Hi doctor ife res arch on ylass 
and he has helped to direct researches 
on glass for graduate students. He 1s 


of chemistry. 


associate 


protessor 


Dr. Rothermel 
X - and 
Corning Glass Works’ research lab 
the Doctor's 


who worked on the 


yamma - absorbers, entered 


oratories after yetting 


degree. The Bachelor of Science de- 
yree was obtained at Franklin and 
Marshall College 

Laben Melnick obtained — the 


Bachelor of Science degree trom the 
University and atter doing the work 
on the neutron absorber, got the Mas- 


ter of Scence degree. 


| feel that the production of the 


high-energy X-and Gjamma-ray- ab- 


sorbing glass, and the neutron absor- 
her, are the most significant contribu- 


tions the 


m glass science made by 
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University of Pittsburgh during my 


forty-five years of service to my Alma 


Mater. 


Dr. Alexander Silverman, F.A.1.C. 
Head, Department of Chemistry 
University of Pittsburgh 


Security and Surroundings 


To Mr. Everett: 


I read your comment to the Editor 
(January CHEMistT, page 14) with 
great interest. 't is surprising to me 
that there are persons who read my 
paper that have been impressed with 
the single thought that I have em- 
and ‘“‘desirable 


surroundings” above all else in select- 


phasized “security” 
ing a job. These were two items... 
among many others which were dis- 


cussed ... 


I cannot say that | really under- 
stand statement, “It pays to 
work in unsatisactory surroundings 
which eventually bring a small busi- 
ness into a big one.” Try as I may, 
| find it impossible to discover any 


your 


correlation pointing to your con- 
clusion that a small business will de- 
velop into a big one if unsatistactory 
surroundings represent the working 
conditions. On the contrary, | should 
expect growth of a business to occur 
more effectively if working conditions 
are in favor of such growth. To me, 
and I worked in industry for several 
years and had connections with the 
too, the conditions 


paint industry, 


which would favor such growth are 
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the same conditions which would 
make for satisfied employees. It is 
true that sometimes, particularly dur- 
ing the beginning of the growth of 
a company, conditions may not be as 
pleasant as they might. Certainly, 
however, efforts should be made by 
management to demonstrate to their 
employees that improvement is always 
under consideration and accomplished 
when feasible. 

Perhaps we do not see eye-to-eye 
on these things, but I know that if 


| tound myself working for a com- 
pany at which I felt there was no job 
security, where undesirable surround- 
ings were excused by calling them 
“pioneer” conditions, and the other 
criteria which I mentioned in my 
paper were not considered, I should 
hastily seek employment elsewhere. 
I hope sincerely that I have mis- 
understood your letter and look for- 
ward to a clarification of these points. 
—Prof. Howard Nechamkin, 
M.A.LC. 


Annual Report of the President 


(Presented May 11, 1950) 


we are holding the Twenty- 
Seventh Annual Meeting of THe 
American Instrrure or Cuemusts. The 
business meeting is part of a two-day 
meeting carrying out the expanded meet- 
ing idea started last year. This is our 
Mid-Century Meeting, and the general 
theme of the program is the discussion of 
trends. Your thoughts and comments re- 
garding the improvement of these meet- 
ings are very earnestly requested. 

During the past vear, the chapters of 
the INsrrrure have continued to be 
strengthened. Each year finds higher 
standards established. During the past 
year, all members have been made mem- 
bers of one of the INstrruTe chapters. A 
New England Chapter was organized 
during the past year and the new Ohio 
Chapter has started operations. All of the 
chapters have done a fine job; the New 
York Chapter under Dr. Meyer has con- 
tinued its very rapid development. Much 
of the advance of the profession is carried 
on at the chapter level. 

A particular effort has been made dur- 
ing the past vear to have the chapters 
represented at Council meetings. It has 
been possible to hear from each chapter 
representative. In this way, each chapter 
has acquired a better knowledge of the 
activities in the other chapters. The mu- 
tual exchange of information has helped 
all of the chapters. 


The chapters have continued their co- 
operation with the schools, and a notable 
committee has been set up by the New 
York Chapter to provide advice to any 
chemist who needs information of pro- 
fessional character. The President has 
participated in meetings with five of the 
chapters. 


The membership of the INstrruTe is at 
an all-time high of 2460. The rolls have 
been strengthened by the addition of a 
group of new members with fine technical 
and professional reputations. 


During the year, a letter was sent to 
each member asking for help in bringing 
new members who are interested in the 
advance of the profession. The cooperation 
of the members was sincerely appreciated. 
Through this help, a very desirable group 
of new members was added to the rolls. 

The Instirutre has continued its efforts 
to bring personal recognition to individual 
chemists. During the past vear twelve 
new Honorary Members’ names have been 
added to the rolls. 

The Gold Medal of the Instrrure this 
year goes to Dr. Walter J. Murphy, Edi- 
tor of Chemical & Engineering News, In- 
dustrial & Engineering Chemistry and 
Inalytical Chemistry, in recognition of 
his success in making chemists and their 
work better known to each other. Mutual 
friendship and help among chemists have 
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formation 
Prote 


carnestly 
bution to the 


widely 


cilors. The 


bership 


about greater 


chemical profession 
Chemist has become an imecreas 
ingly important source 


the articles bw Professor 


Adams 


requeste d 


one thousand words 
read, and they are a real contri 


CHEMIST 


progress im the 


of professional in 
Particular attention is directed 
Lewis and 
during the past vear. 
members of the INSTITUTE are again 
make their contri 
professional literature. The 
desired articles are relatively short, preter 


ably They are very 
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bution to the advance of the profession. 
The othcers and council have actively 
continued to take every opportunity to 
correct inequities in the profession and 
to assist chemists whenever 
that their successful accomplishments may 
lead to greater progress in the profession. 
The President has enjoyed the coopera 
tion of the ofhcers, the councilors, the 
committees and the chapter ofhcers and 
wishes to express his very sincere thanks 
for their assistance 
Lawrence H. 


possible so 


Flett, President AIC, 


Annual Report of the Secretary 


The National Council held ten meet 


ings during the vear, with an average at 
tendance at 


thirteen ofheers and coun 
following actions upon mem 


were taken 
Elections 

Honorary 
Lite 
Fellows 1046 
Members 26 
Associates 4% 
174 

Reinstatements 
Fellows 2 


Loss of Membership 


Resignations 

he llows “4 
Members 14 
tates 12 

Dropped 

Fellows 
Mic mioers ; 
tates 15 


Deceased 


Fellows 13 
Members 

i4 
Total Increase of Membership 176 
Total Loss 99 
Net Increase in Membership 7§ 


1949 - 1950 


Actions 
Life to Honorary 
Fellows to Honorary 
Fellows to Lite 
Members to Fellows 
Associates to Members 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP AS OF 
MAY 1950 


ae 


Fellows 1835 
Members 301 
Associates 256 
Lite Members 44 
Honorary 24 


Total 2460 
It is with deep regret that we record 
the tollowing deaths during the year: 

Homer Adkins (F) 

V. Joseph Altieri: (F) 

Monroe J. Bahnsen (F) 

R. S. Cook (F) 

Vineent J. Farley (M) 

Charles L. Gabriel (F) 


A. H. Grimshaw (F) 
Hugh M. Huffman (F) 
Harvey 


Kittredge (F) 
Norris R. Kosches (F 
C. Merrill (F) 

William Ralston (F) 
Charles S. Reeve (F) 
George C. Supplee (F) 


} 


This vear we have welcomed 176 new 
members into the INstrruTe. 

The following Fellows of the INstrTuTE 
were elected to Honorary Membership 
Dr. Roger Adams, Frank G. Breyer, Dr. 
Cjustavus |. Harry L. Fisher, 
Dr. Alexander Schwareman, Dr. Charles 


A. Thomas and Dr. John W. Thomas. 


I ssele n, Dr 
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was also con- 
Tue AMERICAN 


Honorary Membership 
ferred on the Medalist of 
INstiruTe oF CHEMISTS. 

All members of the Instrrute who did 
not belong to a local chapter because 
they lived outside a chapter area, were 
assigned to the nearest local chapter. It 
was thought this would give all members 
an opportunity to cooperate, if only by 
correspondence, in activities of interest. 

A new chapter of the INstrTUTE was 
organized by John B. Calkin, F.A.LC., to 
be known as the New England Chapter. 
Its first organizational meeting was held 
March 20th, in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Paul H. Horton, F.A.LC. arranged a 
special INstrrure Breakfast for A.LC. 
members attending the A.C.S. Regional 
Meeting in Oklahoma City in December. 
A program of excellent talks by members 
was arranged. 


A suggested model Constitution for 
chapters to use as a guide was prepared 
by the Committee on Chapter Constitu- 
tions, 

At the request of Dr. J. W. E. Harris- 
son, ALC. delegate to the newly formed 
American Board of Clinical Chemistry, 
the Council contributed $250.00 to the 
Board's organizational funds, 

A directory of INstrrutTe members was 
prepared to correspond with our records, 
and sent to each member. 

Ihe many interesting activities of the 
chapters and committees of the A.LC. 
will be found in the reports available at 
this Annual Meeting. 

Credit and appreciation are extended 
to the many members of the INstiruTe 
who have given generously of their per- 
sonal time and effort to advance the pro- 
fessional status of chemists, 

—Liovd Van Doren, Secretary 


Report of Committee on National Legislation Affecting 
Chemists 
Annual Report 1949 1950 


OUR Committee on National Legis- 

lation Affecting Chemists presents its 
report on significant legislation which 
bears upon the status of chemists. 

Three fields of legislation are discussed. 
The first concerns the National Science 
Foundation; the second refers to Synthetic 
Liquid Fuels Plants; and the third to the 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

1. National Science Foundation 

The beginning of a National Science 
Foundation goes back to 1941 when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’ requested Dr. Vannevar 
Bush to submit a report on a postwar 
science program. This beginning crystal- 
lized into proposed  legisiation which 
President Truman requested of Congress 
in 1945, when he urged the establishment 
of a federal research agency. Extensive 
hearings followed and numerous bills 
were presented in Congress. The sole sur- 
vivors of these many attempts are S$. 247 
and H.R. 4846, which authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint the director of the foun- 
dation. S. 247 was passed by the Senate 
last year. On March 1, 1950 the House ap- 
proved H.R. 4846, with amendments. 
Since there are some differences between 
the Senate and House bills, a reconcilia- 


tion must be effected by conference be- 
tween the two bodies. 

When the House bill came up for dis- 
cussion during the current session, con- 
gressmen were much disturbed over the 
sensational disclosures connected with the 
case of Dr. Klaus Fuchs, since sentenced 
to prison in Britain for betrayal of atomic 
energy secrets. Therefore, various amend- 
ments were proposed requiring that per- 
sons who would operate under the Foun- 
dation be subjected to loyalty checks by 
the FBI. As finally adopted in the House, 
the bill requires (1) loyalty checks on 
employees of the Foundation and = on 
scholarship recipients, and (2) checks on 
foreign nationals who may be associated 
with the Foundation. Considerable pro- 
test has arisen over this added feature 
and it is not certain whether the loyalty 
will survive. Carrying the 
weight of the Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences is the following 
excerpted declaration: 

“This country has grown strong by 
encouraging individual freedom of ex- 
ploration in all fields of human en- 
deavor. To let this freedom be limited 
by state-imposed conformity would be 


provisions 
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to lowe the birthright which is our 
greatest strength. 


Alfred N. Richards, president of the 
Academy, in writing to President Truman 
adds his own view (quoted in part 


Our concern centers on the amend- 
ment introduced by Rep. Smith of Vir 
yginia which provided for FBI invest: 
gation and clearance of every person 
who is to be awarded a scholarship or 
fellowship under the terms of the bill. 
We are convinced that this provision, 
if made into law, would so distort the 
purpose of the original bill as to work 
serious damage to the development ot 
science in the United States and to 
these persons upon whom that develop 
ment depends 


Functions of the Foundation are 


1) to develop a national policy dealing 
with basic research; 

to initiate and support basic screntific 

research in mathematical, physical 
and other sciences, through contracts 
or otherwise; 

{) to initiate and support scientific re 
search relating to the national de 
tense 

4) to award scholarships and graduate 
fellowships in the several sciences; 
to foster interchange of smentifie in 
formation among scientists in the U.S, 
and abroad ; 

6) to evaluate and correlate public and 
private research programs, 
to establish any special commissions 
deemed necessary tor the Foundation ; 
and; 

te maintain a register of screntife 
and technical personnel 

Of the 24-member board appointed by 

the President & will serwe tor 2 vears; 
& tor 4 vears, and & tor 6 vears, so that 
1s third of the board is appointed every 
2? vears. One of these members is to be 
director at an annual salary of $15,900, 
und will also be chairman of the Execu- 


tive Committee consisting, besides the di 
rector, of % other members t the Board 

| r divisions are established and others 
may be added later The tour are tor 
1) medical research mathematical, 
phy si il anid scichces, 
biology, and (4) scientific personnel and 


education 
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With reference to patent rights, the 
bill provides that each contract shall 
contain provisions governing the disposi- 
tion of inventions. This individual treat- 
ment apparently recognizes the difheulty 
of writing a single formula adaptable to 
all situations 


The Foundation is authorized to co- 
operate internationally in research activi 
ties, under the aegis of the Secretary of 
State. 


In all its activities the Foundation is 
not, itself, to operate any laboratories or 
plants. Such work is to be done only by 
other agencies, private or public. The 
Foundation may concern itself with atomic 
energy research only after concurrence 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 


The House authorized an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for the Foundation tor 
the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1951 and 
net to exceed $15 million annually there- 
atter. 


Controversial issues are reduced to a 
small area in the present bill. The gen- 
eral feeling is that the Congressional 
conferees will succeed in making neces- 
sary compromises and that the bill in 
its final form will be acceptable to the 
President. The phase of chemistry in the 
National Science Foundation is not at all 
defined and will require much attention 
on the part of chemists. 


2. Synthetic Liquid Fuel Research 

Your committee reported last year on 
two bills presented in Congress, S. 6 and 
HLR. 566, providing for research on liquid 
fuel processes and for the construction of 
synthetic liquid fuel plants, these activi- 
ties to be under the Department of the 
Interior and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Loans up to $350 million are 
authorized in the bills, which are identi- 
eal. In an amended S. 6 bill, Senator 
McCarran proposed raising the loan au 
thoerization to $650 million. Up to the 
present time very little progress has been 
made on these bills. S. 6 has not been re- 
ported out of committee and hearings 
have not been scheduled. H.R. 566 has been 
referred to various governmental depart 
ments for comments and approximately 
half of the interested agencies have sub 
mitted statements. 


In regard to the status of the synthetic 
fuel bills, the National Petroleum News 


_ 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Bureau in Washington reports as follows 
in their March 22, 1950 issue on page 
16 The White House has sent word 
to Interior Department and Capitol Hill 
that President Truman desires no action 
this vear on legislation to create an ex- 
perimental commercial-sized synthetic 
liquid fuels industry. Reason advanced is 
that the President is opposed to any new 
appropriations, not absolutely necessary, 
which would increase size of federal bud- 
get. In addition, White House noted that 
present adequate domestic supply of pet- 
roleum makes synthetics program one 
which can be put off to later date.” 


3. Water Pollution Control Act 

At the 23rd Meeting of the 
Ohio Sewage and = Industrial Wastes 
Treatment Conference, held June 22-24, 
1949, at Cleveland, Ohio an extensive an 
alysis of the Water Pollution Control Act 
was presented. This analysis was printed 
in the February 1950 issue of Sewage and 
Industrial Wastes (formerly Sewage 
WH orks Journal), p- 239. 

In addition to analysis of the Act, it 
was reported that an appropriation of 
$2,725,000 for the fiscal year 1949 had 
made. This is 10 per cent of the 
annual authorized appropriation. With 
these funds substantial progress has been 
made in the perfecting of an organization 
to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

The following extracts from a private 
communication from V. G. MacKenzie, 
Officer in Charge of the Environmental 
Health Center of the Public Health Ser- 
vice, indicate the lines along which ad- 
vances have been made: 

(A) Offeers for ten river basins cover- 
ing the entire area in the United States 
have now been organized and staffed. 

(B) The Water Pollution Control Ad- 
visory Board has approved a proposal to 
organize a National Task Committee on 
Industrial Wastes comprising 25 technical 
representatives of various industries, with 
subcommittees in each industry. A total 
personnel of 150 to 200 outstanding tech- 
nical persons is contemplated. Nine ob- 
jectives have been set up for this task 
force summarized as follows: 

(1) to coordinate and promote research 
and development work on utilization, 
treatment, and control of wastes; 
to achieve uniformity in methods of 
evaluating trade wastes; 
to stimulate more effective working 


Annual 


been 


relationships between industry and 
Federal, State, and local governmen- 
tal agencies; 

to aid in establishing grants-in-aid 
for obtaining basic intormation rela- 
tive to industrial waste problems; 
to point up activities on industrial 
wastes at the Environmental Health 
Center; 

to stimulate adoption of practical 
methods for minimizing and treating 
wastes; 

dissemination of in- 
formation on technical progress 
through contacts with technical so 
cieties and other groups issuing pub- 
lications ; 


to secure wide 


to aid in promoting training activi- 
ties; and 

to perform such other technical tasks 
as will improve the quality of the 
water resources of the nation. 

The Environmental Health Center has 
conducted active research certain 
specific fields, notably pollution due to 
radioactive substances and wastes of the 
sugar beet and steel industries and of 
gas plants. Irrigation waters and bathing 
beaches have also come in for considera- 
tion. 

The President has transmitted a_ re- 
organization plan to the Congress which 
would transfer to the Public Health Ser- 
vice the responsibilities of the General 
Service Administration in the Water 
Pollution Control Program. 

—L. N. Markwood, Chairman 
A. M. Buswell 
Gustav Egloff 
Eduard Farber 


August 30, 1950 


passed the 
bill establishing the National Science 
Foundation and, following the President's 
signature, it became law in May 1950. 
Controversial security measures in the bill 
before passage were resolved by simply 
requiring loyalty affidavits and the usual 
oath of allegiance to the United States. 
Only in the case of work undertaken for 
the Department of Defense and Atomic 
Energy Commission will special security 
requirements prevail. 

The bill authorizes an outlay of $500,- 
000 for the first fiscal year, ending June 
30, 1951. Initial hopes for early appro- 


Postscript: Congress finally 
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priation of this sum were set back when 
m August 24th, the House Appropriations 
( rejected the President re 


quest for $475,000. No expression adverse 
to the Foundation accompant d rejection 
ss the Committee recommended determent 
m the ground that the activity will not 


provide ear! sid to our defense effort 
This action can only be characterized as 
shortsighted and misguided. It can never 
he tan soon te start basic research, prime 
sim oof the teundation und the United 
States cannot afford to exist without an 


sil-out research program. It is unbeliev 
sble that the small sum requested, less 
than the cost of a single warplane, should 
stand m the way i starting this enter 
prise Results may not contribute early 
sid to our detense effort” bat they may 

come ite to do geod he pres 


t strugule in Korea, instead of provid 
ing an excuse for deferment, should 
srovide every reason for prompt affirma 
tis 


our Committee is of the 
that the provision of the bil 


illing for a sum to be ippropriated tor 
1 should be implemented 


L. N. Markwood, Chairman 


Alcoa Research 
“The Aluminum Company of 
America dedicated its new research 
laboratory at its bast St. Louis Illin- 
ois, plant, on May 24th where guests, 
welcomed by Dr. Francis H. Frar 


director of researe h inspecte d the at 


tractive, three-story, brick - faced 
wilding with its 33,000 square teet 
ot floor Lhe new laboratory 
building teatures generous window 
3 torty-five per cent of the outer 


rtace is occupied by windows), air 


conditioning, utility and convenrence 


throughout 


The East St Louis laboratory, one 


ot tour ot Alcoa's research centers, 


was established in 1923 by Glenn 


H. Wagner F.A.LC.. as a two-man 
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operation. The laboratory has grown 
steadily until today it employs some 
one-hundred persons. Most of the 
early employees are now in adminis- 
trative positions. Mr. Wagner, who 
has guided the laboratory to its pres- 
ent prominent position, is the local 
administrative head and assistant di- 
rector. The integration of research 
activities is carried out by Dr. J. W. 
Newsome, chief of the laboratory 
since 1947, The work of this research 
center is predominently chemical 
rather than metallurgical. It studies 
the uses of aluminum in ceramics, 
rubber, paper, as catalysts, and in 
other applications. Fluorides are also 


a subject of continuous investigation 


The notable contributions ot this 
laboratory include the Alcoa Com- 
bination Process for low-grade baux- 
ite: improvements the standard 
methods of obtaining alumina, and 
the development ot the dry process 


for making aluminum fluoride. 


Gallium, a by-product ot the Bayer 
process of obtaining aluminum, 1s 
currently being studied. Dr. Frary 
pointed out that “it has the unique 
property of being like mercury, a 
liquid at ordinary temperatures. Un 
like mercury, however, it is non 
poisonous, and its boiling point ts 
ihowe white heat .. . We hope that 
further work will develop industrial 
uses for this metal, and for this 
reason, we have oftered special in 
ducements to investigators who de- 


‘ 
sire to experiment with it. 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Lawrence H. Flett 
President-elect, Lincoln T. Work 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


Harry Burrell, New Jersey Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, 4t-Large 
M. L. Crossley, At-Large 
Gustav Egloft, Chicago Chapter 
Gustav Egloft, Past President 
3. 
Raymond Stevens 

New England Chapter 
M. J. Hiler, Ohio Chapter 
L. B. Hitchcock, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauftmann, Niagara Chapter 
R. H. Kienle, At-Large 


Esselen, d {1-Large 


Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
Martin Meyer, New York Chapter 
C. P. Neidig, 4t-Large 
L. F. Pierce, Los Angeles Chapter 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
Louis N. Markwood 

Washington Chapter 
H. Robinette, Pennsylvania Chapter 
Maurice Siegel, Baltimore Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 
Florence E. Wall, At-Large 
James R. Withrow, 41t-Large 


June Meeting 
The 268th meeting of the National 


Council of THe American INstTI- 
ruTe or Crests was held June 
14, at The 
Chemists’ Club, 


President-elect W ork 


6:00) pum., at 

New York, 
Lincoln ‘T. 
presided. 

The following officers and coun- 
cilors present: Messrs. Harry 
Burrell, M. L. Crossley, F. A. Hes- 
sel, Maurice J. Kelley, R. H. Kienle, 


were 


C. P. Neidig, C. W. 
Robinette, F. D. Snell, L. 
Miss Florence E. 
K. MM. 


Kimball were present. 


Ris ise, H. 
Van 
Wall. 


and 


Doren and 


Vv. 
Dr. Work announced that the tol- 
lowing committee appointments had 
Flett: 


Baeza, Herstein 


been made by President 


Executive 
L. H. Flett 
L. T. Work 
F. A. Hessel 
L. Van Doren 
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Professional Education 
1. R. Withrow 
M1 ressiey 
Concannon 
Fr. E. Wall 
M. J. Hiler 


Honorary Membership 
sselen 

hb Hitchcock 
Healy 

V. J. Murphy 

V. Parks 


Life Membership 
R. H. Kienle 


Eglott 
L. N. Markwood 
H. ©. Kauttmann 
|. W. H. Randall 
Nominations 
I Hi. Flett 
lL. T. Work 


L. Van Doren 
All Chapter Chairmen 


Jury on Medal Award 


H. L. Fisher 
Egloft 

L. Flett 

F. D. Snell 

L. Van Doren 


Qualifications 


P. Neidig 
M. Mever 


kK. M Herstein 
W. L. Prager 


Membership Committee 


Chairman to be announced 
Snell 
M. L. Crossley 
G. Egloft 
M Mi ver 
Patents 
A. W. Deller 


Ethics 
Burrell 
Hi. Robinette 
Representative from 
Baltimore Chapter 
H. O. Kauffmann 
L. K. Riges 


CHEMIST 


National Legislation Affecting 
Chemists 
L. N Markwood 


G. Egloft 
Farber 

Dr. Kelley, as chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements tor the 
1950 Annual Meeting, presented a 
report of the attendance and financial 
summary ot the mecting, showing 
that income amounted to $217.02 
more than expenses. 

A special vote of commendation 
was given to President Flett, and to 
Drs. Work and Kelley as chairman 
of the Committees on Program and 
Arrangements for the Annual Meet- 
ing. 

The ‘Treasurer's report pre- 
sented and accepted. 

The Secretary reported that the 
total number of AIC members is 
now 2,475. 

A petition to establish an AIC 
Chapter in the State of Alabama, 
signed by eleven Fellows of the IN- 
STITUTE who reside in that state, was 
presented. Upon motion, the petition 
to form an Alabama Chapter was 
granted. 

A letter from Dr. Robert E. 
Swain, thanking the Council for its 
action in awarding him Honorary 
AIC Membership, was presented. 

A letter was presented from the 
Dean of Georgetown University, 
thanking the AIC “tor the encour- 
agement you are giving our students 


in the field of chemistry.” 
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Dr. James R. Withrow, chairman 
of the Greetings Committee of the 
Annual Meeting, made the tollowing 


report: 


vour instructions, the 
Committee were per- 
formed (1) Presence throughout 
meeting in Hotel New Yorker. (2) 
Whenever a member was found alone, 
we joined with him, made him wel- 
come and left when he became en- 
gaged with others. (3) It was found 
that members, from most distant 
points, recognized old acquaintances 
and were at home at once. (4) There 
never was, in my experience, a more 
friendly meeting in this regard. (5) 
Many members and officers went out 
of their way to help individuals. (6) 
The Registration Committee was in 
constant self-denying attendance to 
the verv end of the meeting, so that 
late-comers could be taken care of.” 


‘Pursuant to 
duties of this 


A report trom the Committee on 
Economic Status of Chemists of the 
Chicago Chapter was submitted to 
the Council with the request that 
the National 
with 


Council take action, 
to the 


Labor Standards Act: 


reference revised Fair 


Upon motion, the Secretary was 
asked 


Hour Division Administrator asking 


to write to the Wage and 
him to use the same basis to establish 
the minimum salary figure for pro- 
fessionals that was used in raising 
the minimum wage provision, Le., an 
87° to $375.00 


month; that this suggestion is made 


increase of per 
without approving the criteria trom 
which the present definition of “pro- 
fessional” in the Act was derived. 
Dr. Kelley reported that the most 
recent New York 
Chapter was held on May 24th, at 


meeting of the 


which the Honor Scroll was present- 
Dr. W. E. Kuhn, 


medals were presented, and elections 


ed to student 


were held. 


The proposed employment project 


to be sponsored by the Institute was 
presented. Dr. Kelley reported the 
New York 
Chapter. Dr. Baeza summarized the 
The 
into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole for discussion. 


progress made by the 


present status of the project. 


Council then resolved 
Following the discussion, the follow- 
ing motions were made: That Dr. 
Lloyd Van Doren be appointed by 
the Council, with power to add 
others to help him, to cooperate with 
the Committee and Council of the 
New York Chapter to work out the 
legal aspects of the proposal as dis- 
cussed; and to report back to the 
National Council for final decision. 
It is understood that the legal aspects 
of the proposal include those required 
for the protection of the rights and 


good name of the AIC. 


That the Council instruct Dr. Van 
Doren’s Committee to carry into the 
discussion with the New York Chap- 
(1) That the 
project is to be of a non-profit nature. 


ter the following: 
(2) That the appeal te the national 
membership make it clear that the 
project envisions a separate corpora- 
tion THe AMERICAN 
INstTiITUTE oF CHemMisTs, but that 
it has AIC approval. (3) That the 


from that of 
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project has been initiated by the New 
York Chapter, AIC, to be of service 
to AIC members and other chemists. 
(For this Employment Project, see 
page $45) 


The tollowing new members were 


elec ted 
FELLOWS 


Berg, Frantz F. 
Issocsate Durector Pharmaceut?- 

cal \ plications, Calco Chemical 

Division American Cyanamid 


(Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Brown, Kenneth R. 
Dire ctor 


ment Department Atlas Powder 


Research and Develop- 


Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


DulPuis, Robert Newell 
Issistant Research and Develop- 
ment Director, Research and De- 
velopment Division, 5.C. Johnson 


and Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Gisel, Eugene Alfred, S. J. 
Charman of Chemistry Depart- 


ment, Fordham Universitv, New 


York 58, New York 


Harlow, Edward Swain 
Coordinating Division Head, Re- 
search Laboratory, American To- 

Richmond 24, 


bacco Company 


Virginia 


Hesselbart, Robert C. 
Chiet Chemist, Mid-West Abra- 
sive Company, 510 W. Washing- 
ton, Owosso, Michigan 
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Kronstein, Max 
Research Associate, Research Di- 
vision, Adjunct Associate Profes- 
sor, Department of Chemical En- 
gineering, College ot Engineering, 
N.Y.U., University Heights, N.Y. 

Maguire, Richard G. 

Associate Organic Chemist, Chem- 
istry, and Chemical Engineer, Ar- 
mour Research Foundation, Tech- 
nology Center, Chicago 16, IIL. 

Makara, Frank 
Patent Lawyer. 3303 Foster 
Avenue, Brooklyn 3, New York 

MeColley, Earl Stanley 
Chief Chemist, Celanese Corpora- 
tion ot America, Rock Hill, S.C. 

Murray, Robert Lindley 
Executive Vice President, Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, Niaga- 
ra Falls, New York 

Ransford, J. E., 5. J. 

Assistant Professor, University of 
Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Shepard, Morris Goodwin 

Commercial Development Man- 

ager, Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 

sion of U.S. Rubber Company, 

Naugatuck, Connecticut 


Shreve, R. Norris 
Head, Metallurgical 


Engineering School, Purdue Uni- 


Chemical 


versity, Latavette, Indiana 


Shukis, Anthony John 
{ssistant Director of Labs., Re- 
search Dept., Dodge and Olcott, 
Inc. 61-75 Avenue A, Bayonne, 


New Jersey. 
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Demsker, Robert Charles 
Chief Chemist, R. H. 


Standards, 


Macy's 

Bureau of Herald 
Square, N.Y. 

Jones, Pershing V. 
Sales Engineer, Agrashell, Inc., 
640 N. 13th Street, Easton, Pa. 


Rader, George B. 
Chi f Che mist, 


Laboratories, 


Jersey ‘Testing 


Newark 5, N. J. 


ASSOCIATES 
Amend, Eleanor Patrica 
Student, Notre Dame 
300 Howard Ave., 


Col lege, 
Staten Island, 


Cerbone, Jacob Anthony 
( hemist, Agava Products, 34 Ex- 


change Place, Jersey City, N.J. 
Fishman, Irving 

Student, Brooklyn College, Brook- 

lyn, New York 


Forchielli, Americo Lewis 
Chemist, Chem. Research Section, 


Technical Division, Picatinny Ar- 

senal, Dover, New Jersey 
Hawkrigg. Eileen M. 

Student, Notre Dame College, 300 

Howard Avenue, Staten 

New York 


Island, 


Kuezynski, Eugene 


Analytical Chemist, Engineering 
Department, Burgess Battery Co., 
Freeport, Illinois. 


Logan, Raymond Ellsworth 
Student, Class of 


Rutgers University, New 


Sentor 1950, 
Bruns- 


wick, New Jersey 


RAISED FROM MEMBER 
TO FELLOW 
Baglivi, Nick John 
Analytical Research Chemist, F. 
H. Levey Ink Company, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


Special Courses 

Dr. Raymond E. Kirk, F.A.L.C., 
announces that three of the five 
courses comprising the series in paint 
pioneered by 
Brook- 
lyn, will be given in the tall semester. 
These are “Ohl, 
“Paint 


and 


techie wy 


Institute of 


and 


the Polytechnic 


resin 


Resin and Varnish 


Technology,” and Pigment 


‘Technology,” “Technology of 
Plastics.” The first two 
courses will be given by Dr. Henry 
F. Payne, F.A.1LC., of 


1 Company, who is adjunct 


Resins and 


American 
Cyanamid 
professor at Pelytechnic; and the 
third by Dr. Paul F. 


tessor of chemical engineering. 


Bruins, pro- 


Courses will also be given on the 
Balance in Chemical 


“Satety 


“Economic 
Manufacture,” Practices in 
Chemical Engineering,” and “Chemi- 
cal Plant Location,” during the 1950- 
31 academic year. The courses are 


open to qualified men from industry. 


Kimball Elected 


Cyril S. Kimball, F.A.L.C., 
president of Foster D. Snell, 
New York, N.Y., was elected presi- 
for 1950-1951, of the Rhode 

State New York 


viee 


Inec., 


dent, 
Island College 


Alumni Association, 
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AIC Student Medalists 


Chapters of Tue American IN- 


sTITUTE OF CHEMISTS awarded stu- 
dent medals to the tollowing college 
and university who were 
recogmzed tor “leadership, excellence 


in scholarship, and character”: 


Chicago Chapter 

Arthur A. Anderson 

Northwestern University 
Robert L. Baldwin, 

University of Wisconsin 
Donald Robert Bentz, 

niwersity of Chicago 
Richard A. Glass 

University of Notre Dame 
Dhomas L. Kelly, 

Purdue Uniwersity 
Paul Melus 

Bradley University 
Martha Ann Oyler 

Vonmouth College 
Richard Priest 

Uniwersity of Lilinots 
Richard Sears 

Lawrence College 
Jerry (5. Seidel 

Below Colleg 
Anthony M. Trozzolo 

Institute of Technology 
Donald L. Underwood 

Wheaton College 


New York Chapter 
Darwin Arkow 
ashineton juare College, 


New York University 


Local Chapter News 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


Donald P. Cameron 
Fordham University 


Paul Goldberg 
Brooklyn College 
Albert Moscowitz 
The City College of New York 
Jack A. Offenbach 
New York University 
Kenneth F. Stripp, 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Charles Allen Thomas, III 
Princeton Uniwersity 
Robert B. Voynow 
Queens College 
James S. Wood, Jr. 
Rutgers University 
Steven Wythe, 


Columbia University 


Niagara Chapter 
Wilbur Richard Lauzau 
Niagara University 

John V. Morgan 
University of Buffalo 
Robert E. Moynihan, 


Canisius College 


Ohio Chapter 
Dale Richey, 
Hira mn Colle ge 


Washington Chapter 
Albert Y. Garner 
The Howard  niwersity 
Philip Lincoln Hanst, 
The George Washington Uni- 


versity 
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Ralph Kirby 
The Catholu 


Ame rica 


Andre} Macek, 


Georgetown Uniwersity 


Joe M. Parks, 
University of Maryland 


University of 


James Bruce Wagner 
University of Virginia 


Ohio 

The first Annual Meeting of the 
Ohio Chapter held April 
twenty-seventh. The group assembled 
at the Institute ot Light at the Gen- 
eral Electric Research 
in Nela Park, Cleveland, at 
‘The tour, 
ot H. G. Schiller, was exceptionally 
Highlights of the tour 


Was 


Laboratories 
11:00 
a.m. under the direction 
interesting. 
were an artificial sundeck which dup- 
licated a hot, sunny, summer after- 


noon; the Horizon House where the 


latest in lighting was displayed and 


an excellent film on fluorescence was 


shown. Luncheon at the modern 


cateteria climaxed the program. 


The business meeting was held at 
the Hotel Carter at 3:15 p.m., with 
Chairman Waters presiding. Besides 
the routine business, comments on the 
progress of the AIC were made by 
National President 
Flett. Commenting on present con- 
ditions, he stated that “the large in- 
of research is dangerously 


Lawrence H. 


ventory 
high” and that we should emphasize 
the commercial development of new 


products at this time. 


The results of the annual election 
were announced : 
Charman, Dr. George F, Rugar 
Diamond Alkali Co., 
Painesville, Ohio 
Dr. Oris D. Cole, 
and 


Chairman-elect, 
Firestone ‘Tire 
Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio. 
Secretary-treasurer, 
Harold M. Olson 
Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Cleveland Ohio 
Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Malvern J. Hiler 
Commonwealth Engineering Co., 
Dayton, Ohio 


Cincinnati Director, 
Simon Mendelsohn 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Director-at-Large, 
Dr. Julian H, Toulouse 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


At the close of the business meet- 
ing, a talk on “National Problems 
and the Chemist,” by Dr. Harry N. 
Holines of Oberlin College, held the 
Dr. 


stated that most people are worried, 


interest of the group. Holmes 


often unnecessarily, concerning sup- 


critical materials the 
future. The 
allay these fears by replacing them 
before they are too critical. Things 


plies of 


chemist will have to 


such as smogs, the curing of deadly 


diseases, corrosion, deterioration, 
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. are a few of the 


the 


energy, et 


problems concerning public in 


which the chemist will continue to 


play increasingly important roles. 


Following Dr. Holmes’ talk, an 
enjoyable imftormal reception was 
held in the Harvest Room, after 
which an exceptionally good filet 


dinner was enjoyed in. the 


Room 


After the dinner, Chairman Robert 
B. Waters welcomed the members 
and Dr. Herman A. 
Bruson talked about the accomplish- 


ments of Dr. James R. Withrow. A 


Spanish 


yuests betore 


high tribute was paid to the man who 
furthered “the finer things of lite.” 
He was a great humanitarian at the 
same time he was contributing to the 
Several tor- 


protession or <« hemustry. 


mer students and associates contri- 
buted to the program by giving short 


talks Dr. 


Among those contributing 


culogizing 
\W ithrow 
were Gordon Mutersbaugh and Paul 
Nlowen of Cleveland; D. C. Butts 
of Akron: Dr. C. ¢ DeWitt of 
Nlichigan State College, East Lans- 
ng, and Dr. J. H. Koftolt of the 


Ohio State University. 

President Flett presented Honor- 
ary ALC membership to Dr. With- 
row see page $47). 


Withrow 


guardians 


In his response Dr. 


showed how chemists are 


of the people through their leader- 
ship in “Safety Programs.” As out- 
lined, this includes not only the or- 


dinary satety tor accident 


progranis 
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prevention, but the long range health 


programs and ways of improving 
living conditions as well. These 
things are important, and in this 
modern world chemists should be 
leaders showing how to be “my 
brother's keeper.” 
Los Angeles 
Raymond J. Abernethy, F.A.LC., 


a founder member of the Chapter, 
was the speaker at our June meeting. 
He most interestingly and entertain- 
the 
Coroner's Office,” as seen through his 


ingly presented “Toxicology in 
many years of distinguished service. 


Unanimously the verdict was that 
this was one of the finest meetings of 
recent years. 

A business meeting was held with 
the election of the following officers 
tor the coming fiscal year: 
Dr. Romeo P. 


Chairman 


Chester H. Stephens 


Allard 


Chairman 


Secretary 
Dr. Edwin Alexander Goldsmith 


Treasure 


Wiltred MeNeil Nobel 
Re presentative to the National 
Council, Dr. L. F. Pierce 


Los 
Council 
Manuel Tubis 
The officers 


pledged vigorous continuation of the 


Del gate to the Angeles 


Technical Socteties 
and 


new chairman 


Chapter’s intent to further good 
science and tellowship and to estab- 
lish hard-working committees to im- 


plement the program. 
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Several new members were intro- 


duced and made to feel like an inte- 
gral part of the Chapter and pros- 
pective members were permitted to 
observe the workings of a typical 
chapter meeting. 


Chicago Chapter 

The 1950 Honor Scroll of the 
Chicago Chapter of THe AMERICAN 
INstiruTe oF CHeMists will be 
awarded to Carl S$. Miner. The pre- 
sentation will be made at a dinner at 
the Furniture Club, Chicago, at 
6:30 p-m., on October 13, 1950. 

In addition to an address by Mr. 
Miner, the program includes Dr. 
Ward V. Evans, professor of chemis- 
try, Loyola University, who will 
speak as a friend of Mr. Miner; Dr. 
F. N. Peters, vice president of the 
Quaker Oats Company, who will 
speak on Mr. Miner’s scientific work, 
and Dr. Barbara Miner Parker, 
F.A.L.C., entomologist at the Miner 
Laboratories, who will speak on Mr. 
Miner as a parent and emplover. 

Reservations should be sent to Mr. 
R. F. Davis, Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., 310 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Volwiler, New President 

Dr. E. H. Volwiler, F.A.LC., 
executive vice president ot Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, Illin- 
ois, tor tour years, is now president 
and general manager of the firm. He 
succeeded Raymond E. Horn, who 


became president emeritus. 


LOCAL CHAPTER NEWS 


Necrology 
Edward C. Merrill 


Edward C. Merrill, assistant vice 
president, Rexall Drug Company, 
Boston, Mass., died November 14th, 
1949, at the age of sixty-eight. He 
was born at Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
The B.S. degree was conferred on 
him by Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1906, 

Atter experience with the Raritan 
Copper Works, F. W. Bird and Sons, 
and the U.S. Navy Department, he 
became chemist in the Drug Division 
of the U.S. Bureau of Chemistry. He 
lett this position in 1918 to become 
chief chemist of the Rexall Drug 
Company, later attaining the posi- 
tion of assistant vice president. 

Mr. Merrill spoke before many 
trade and technical associations in 
the medicinal field, published many 
articles, and held several patents. His 
interest and work in the drug indus- 
try brought him recognition as an 
authority and he was one of the best 
liked men in the industry for his 
qualities of character and friend- 
liness. 

He belonged to a number of so- 
cieties. He joined THe AMERICAN 
INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS in 1949. 


Garley A. Nelson 


Harley A. Nelson, assistant to the 
general manager of the Technical 
Department of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, Palmerton, Pa., died 
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March 2\st at the age of sixty. 
Mir. Nelson was born in Hering- 

Kansas. 

\lc Pherson 


degree and 


He was graduated trom 
College with the A.B. 
from Kansas University 
A.B. M.A. 
From 1917 to 1919, he was employ- 
ed by the U.S. Bureau of Standards 
n the Miscellaneous 
1919, he 


Company, 


for 


with the and degrees. 


Investigations 
Section. In joined the New 


Zim 


from 


Jersey raising suc- 
the 


Paint 


cessively 
Paint chiet of 
Section, to chiet of the 
Research 


to the general manager ot 


investigator in 
the 


Paint 


Section to 
and 
( «ramen Division, and to 
assistant 


the ‘Technical Department. 


He sper alized in problems pertain 


ny to the protective coatings indus- 


tries, and was the author of several 
technical papers. He was a member 
ot the American Association tor the 


Advancement of Science, the Ameri- 
an 4 
American Society for Testing Mater- 
ils. He be Due 


American INstrrutre oF CHEMISTS 


hemical Society, and the 


Fellow ot 


ime a 


n 1936 


Charles Reeve 


Charles 5. Reeve, consultant, died 
ot a heart attack, January sixth, at 
Clearwater, Florida, where he was 
spending the winter. He was born 
December 15, 1875, in Philadelphia, 
Pa. He receiwwed the B.S. in chemis- 


try trom the University of Penn- 


ly ania, 


His « xperience in luded work with 


rHE CHEMISI 


is technical 


1950 


Electric (1897- 
Industrial Water Company 
(1900-1903), The Bureau of Sur- 
veys, Philadelphia, (1903-1906), the 
U.S. Department of 
(1906-1909), the Bureau of Pubic 
Roads (1909-1918). In 1918, he 
joined the Barrett Company to di- 


General Company 


1900). 


Agriculture 


rect research and development on coal 
tar products, bituminous paving, and 
water-prooting materials. He wrote 


extensively for the technical jour- 
nals on coal tar products and bitu- 
minous materials. He retired in 1946 
the Barrett 
Division of Allied Chemical and Dye 


Corporation. 


advisor ot 


Mr. 


American 


Reeve was a member of the 
the 
tor Testing Ma- 


Chemical Society, 


American Society 
terials, and the American Wood Pre- 
Association. He 
Fellow of THe American 


or Cuemists in 1927. 


He 


Edward, of Englewood, New Jersey. 


became a 
| NSTI- 


servers 


leaves his wite and his son, 


Civil Service Examinations 


The U.S. 
sion, Washington 


Service Commis- 
examinations Chemist, 
Physicist, $4,000 to 


(Grades GS-9 to GS- 


Civil 
25, an- 
nounces tor 
Nletallurgist, 


S10.000 a vear 


15): and Mathematician, $3,825 to 
$10,000 a year (Grades GS-7 to 
GS-15). For intormation apply to 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


— 


Fundamentals of Synthetic 
Polymer Technology 


By R. Houwink. 1949. Elsevier Publishing 
Co., Inc. Elsevier Polymer Series. Vol. 1. 
258pp. 642" 944". $4.75. 

An excellent introduction to the basic 
principles governing synthetic polymer 
technology. Clear, precise and containing 
enough facts and tood for further think- 
ing; it is above the usual dry enumera- 
tion of existing products and their proper- 
ties. For the one who wishes to under- 
stand and follow the developments of the 
synthetic polymer industry, without mak- 
ing it a major task, this book can he 
highly recommended. 

The chapters on polymers based on 
cellulose, manufacture of fibers and films, 


are somewhat too rudimentary for such 
long-established products. 
—Dr. Rene Schwarz 


Introduction to Color 


By Ralph M. Evans. John Wiley & Sons. 
1948 Cloth cower 340 pp. 742" x 944". 
Illustrated with colored photographs and 
graphs. Price $6.00 


This is an important contribution to a 
study of the combined effects of color 
lighting, vision and mental action in in- 
terpreting color, thus combining the chree 
rather enormous subjects of physics, psy- 
chology, and physiology. It requires crea 
tive writing and independent collating of 
information to compress all the essential 


elements of such a broad study into a 
book of this size. The author has ably 
done so and has made use of colored 


photographs to convey a meaning bevond 


the facts in this text. 


It is difheult to write on color and to 
cover thoroughly its various phases of 
measurement, application and processing, 


but the author has been successful in 
overcoming these difficulties, and at the 
same time has produced a book which is 


completely non-mathematical, and which 
does not presume that the reader may be 
versed in the deep phases of either phy 
sics or psychology. In these factors alone, 


For Your Library 


Mr. Evans has produced a book which 
can be of immense value to color chemists 
who may be operating in textiles, paper, 


and leather. These fortunate readers will 
have acquired a short-cut to desired in- 
formation of importance to their projects. 
We recommend the book to individual 
chemists, laboratories, and for general use. 

—W. F. Leggett 


Statistical Methods in Research 


and Production 
Edited by Owen L. Davies. Oliwer and 
Boyd, Edinburg and London. 2nd ed. re- 
ewised. 6" x 10”. 28 5. Net. 

This handbook of statistical methods 
for scientific and industrial research 
workers was written by a team of chem- 
ists, engineers, and statisticians engaged 
on research and process work. 

The usual methods of statistics are 
well-explained, and many applications 
and examples are given. The impression 
which is given by some of the examples 
is that more attention should be paid to 
the control of variables and less excuse 
given for deviations by reference to that 
obscurantist operator, “chance.” prac- 
tice, the occurrence of variable results 
means that more attention should be di- 
rected to operation, and hence, a statis 
tical analysis may be useful for the di- 
rection of controls. 


—Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.L.C. 
Les Diastases 


By Paul Fleury and Jean Courtois. 
Librarie Armand Colin, Paris, 1948. 216 
pp. x6 180 fr. 


In this vest pocket edition, the authors 
discuss in an ably condensed manner the 
following topics concerning enzymes: The 
natural state and localization of enzymes; 
Purification of enzymes; Constitution of 
enzymes; Kinetics of enzyme action; The 
Specificity of enzymes; Reversibility of 
enzyme action biosynthesis, and 
Classification and discussion of the more 
important enzymes. The little volume 
contains 31 references. Biochemists desir- 
ing a bird’s-eve view of enzyme chemis- 
try will find Les Diastases interesting 
reading. 


Tauber, F.A.LC. 


—Dr. Henry 
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Chemical Books Abroad 
Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


hector Stemmkopft Verlag, Dresden 
Wolfgang Langenbeck, Sth ed., 541 
pp ' DM} This is a well-known 
te rane chemistry the 
part deals with simple organ com 
(aliphatic, aromatic, heterocyclic), 
while the second special part discusses 
more thoroughly carbohydrates, proteins, 
soprene lerivatives, dyes ilkaloids, and 
stalysis with emphasis on enzymes 
@ Grundriss der Kollaadkunde, Erich 
Manegold, 1949. 84 pp. 45 ill. DM 5.50. 
\ concise review of colloidal units, col 
id stems with a recommendation to 
rmalize the nomenclature through in 
ternational agreements), and application 
colloid chemistry its) working 


methods Erachnisse der phystcaltsch 
firactetiscnen Therapt . Vol by W. 
Heupke, J. Kuechnau und Lampert, 
1948, 3 pp., $7 ill. DM 24. Articles of 
11 experts discuss varius findings ot 
physical-dietary therapy, including rad 
ium emanation, vitamin E, Bircher diet 


md metabeolimm, et 


Frost Reinhardt Verlag, Basel 
neine und physicalische Chemie, by Ww 
Feitknecht, 1949, 302 pp. 78 ilL, SFr. 6.40. 
With a minimum of mathematics, the 
suthor explains the basic ideas of general 
arly, these ot 
modern physical chemistry It is a top 


chemoietrs und 


grade repertorium tor those who are in 
terested in up-to-date immformation in the 


tundamentalit t their scrence 


Krueder Hollinek Verlag, Vienna, pub 


lishes mm its popular-scrents hook series 
called “Bios” the following ind many 
thet titles MH by W Auers 
wald (92 pp., 45 HL, S 18.) dealing with 


ferments, vitamins and hermenes; 


les Lebens, by A. Peham (101 pp., 19 ill. 


S 18 describing the biechemical pro 
cesses behind the phenomena of animal 
und plant lite und Die physsologischen 
Grundlagen unserer Ernachrunag, by ©. 
Schwu arz-Wend 40 pp., $10 a physi 
ology human nutrition, with many 
tables listing the composition and nutri 
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Ferdinand FE nke Verlag, Stuttgart 
Chemie der by Ernst 
Waldschmidt-Leitz, 1959, 187 pp., DM 
16. A monograph on proteins, emphasizing 
their chemical properties, but also brietls 
discussing their physical-chemical char 
wteristics and their physiological trans 
formations: with S45 references, mostly 
from non-Gserman literature sources, 


Verlag Chemie, Weinheim-Bergstrasse 
Die Genter Neomentiature im Chiffren, 
by Wolfgang Gruber, 1950. 72 pp., DM 
4.50. The author proposes a new system 
of nomenclature of organic compounds 
which proves to be a synthesis of G. M 
Dvsen's notation and enumerative system 
and the rules of the Geneva Nomen 
clature The Csruber system seems to he 
simpler than the well established Dyson 
system, much better than the Dupont 
system, more practical than the Gordon 
system, and of wider range than the 
Patterson and Tavior systems. It is 
worth consideration by American chemists 
concerned with the very important prob 
lem of finding a rational system tor 
simplifving the indexing of the many or 
ganic compounds developed every year 


@ Der Livene-lVertrag und die inter 
nationale Patentwerwertung, by Ernst 
Neubert, 1940, 100 pp.. DM 3.80 Con 
tains advice for those who wish to sign 
license contracts for the use of patents in 
Germany and abroad. 

W issenschaftliche Verlagsgesselschatt, 
Stuttwart Taschenbuch der modernen 
Partuemerie und Kosmetik, by H. Janis 
tvn, 2nd ed., 352 pp... DM 17 A survey 
of the physical and chemical properties 
of the raw materials used in the manu 
facture of perfumes and cosmetics, and 
a large number of sample  ftormulas 


@ Geschichte der Pharmazne und Chemie, 
by H. Valentin, trd ed., 128 pp. DM 
7.50. In the form of chronological tables, 
$000 vears of the history of pharmacy and 
chemistry are condensed into about 100 
pages of text. Developments in Germany 
are considered more fully than those in 
other countries 7 lilaemeine und an 
organische Chemie, by Robert Klement, 
1949, 523 pp., DM 24.50. The first part 
216 pages) is dedicated to the explana 
tien of the fundamental facts of general 
chemistry, while the second part differs 
other 


trom books om inerganic chemistry 


er 
? 
tive value of to 
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in that it (after discussing the free ele- 
ments groups the compounds into H, 
halogen, O, S, carbon and cvanide salts 
of the elements according to their posi- 
tions in the periodic system. @ Leben- 
smittelchemisches Taschenbuch, by F. 
Egger, 1950, 512 pp. DM 44. A compila- 
tion of German foodstuff laws including 
brief information as to the methods to be 
used for their chemical analysis. 


Harvey & Blythe, London W. C. 2: 
Medtane and Science in Postage Stamps, 
by W. J. Bishop and N. M. Matheson, 
1948, 82 pp., 7 s. 6d. Stamp collectors may 
enjoy this little book which brings halt- 
tone reproductions of nearly 150 stamps 
and 23-pages of brief biographical data. 
Among the chemists who should be con- 
sidered in a new edition are Carver, 
Charles W. Eliot, Whitney, McCormick, 
Farrer, Wellsbach, Nobel, Nicephore, 
Daguerre, and Weizmann. 


Leonhard Hill. London W.1, has just 
published the 22nd edition of Chemical 
Industries, by E. N. Tiratsoo. This is a 
revision of the book recently mentioned in 
this column. Even though it is more up- 
to-date, it contains fifty pages less (350) 
than the previous edition. The price is 
30 


Leonhard Hill, Ltd., London W.1.: 4 
Concise Ipplied Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics, by F. G. Hobart and G. 
Melton, 3rd ed., 234 pp., 21 s. The au- 
thors keep the promise given in the title 
of their excellent book: They discuss 
briefly the action of the more important 
drugs in relation to practical therapeutic 
considerations, placing emphasis on the 
latest developments of science and indus- 
trv. 


Dastane Brothers’ Home Service Ltd., 
Poona 2; dn Elementary Textbook of Or 
ganic Chemistry, by D. D. Karve, 6th ed., 
192 pp., 29 ill, Rs. 2-12-0. An introduc- 
tion into organic chemistry for students 
of Indian universities. It is surprising 
that the book does not even mention 
aromatic compounds containing two or 
more benzene nuclei or the heteroevelic 
compounds. If the author could be in- 
duced to add these chapters in the same 
clear and condensed form which char 
acterizes his book, he would greatly in- 
crease its usefulness. 
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Information 


“Circular (C477, Testing of Hydro- 
meters.” 9 pp. 10 cents. Superintendent 
ot Documents, U.S. Government Printing 


Ofhee, Washington 25, D.C. 


‘Rubber Developments.” Issued by the 
British Rubber Development Board, Mar- 
ket Buildings, Mark Lane, London E.C.3. 
England. September 1949, Copies are 
available from the British Rubber De- 
velopment Bureau, 1631 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


‘Census of Manufacturers, 1947. Mis- 
cellaneous Chemical Products.” U.S, De 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census 1949, Order trom Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Ofhce, Washington 25, D-C. Price 15 
cents. 


Lists of Atomic Energy Commission 
Documents, issued by Technical Informa- 
tion Branch, Uak Ridge, Request trom 
Document Sales Agency, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, P.O. Box 62, Oak 
Ridge, I cnnessec, 

“Corrosion Resistant Materials and 
Equipment. Bulletin M.” The U.S. Stone- 
ware Company, Akron 9, Ohio. 


“All-Metal Slide Rules’ and “Engineer- 
ing 10-inch Log Log Slide Rule Simplified 
by New ‘Double Scale’. Pickett & Eckel, 
Inc., 1111 South Fremont Ave., Alham- 
bra, California. 


“Dunbar Glass Cylinders.” Catalog. 
Dunbar Glass Corporation, Dunbar, West 
Virginia. 


“Catalog of Translations of German 
Patents and Research Papers in the Field 
of Drugs and Vitamins.” Research Bulle- 
tin No, 38 Research Information Service, 


509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


New Eve Wash Fountain and Safety 
Shower.” Information sheet. Haws Drink- 
ing Faucet Company, 4th & Page Streets, 
Berkeley 10, Calif. 
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Spectroscopy Meeting 

The Society tor Applied Spectro- 
scopy will meet October third at 
8:00 pom. at the Socony-Vacuum 
Training Center, 63 Park Row, New 
York, N.Y. Dr. Bruce Billings ot 
Baird Associates, Ine will speak on 
“Right and Left in Optics.” 


—R. S. ARIES— 
@) & Associates 


Chemical Engineers 
And Economists 
COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Process Analysis @ Morket Research 
Surveys Technicol & Economic 
Evalvetions @ Application Research 

Product Development 
400 Madison Ave. New York 17. N.Y. 
Eldorado 5§-1430 


Sponsored Industrial 
Research 


BJORKSTEN 


RESEARCH 


Chicago, Ill. 13791 S. Ave. “O” 


Madison, Wis. 323 W. Gorham St. 
New York, N. Y. 50 E. 41st St. 


Chemical Translations 
by mail 
Werner Jacobson, B.S..M.S..M.A.1.C. 


Translator 
Germon, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Swedish, Russian, Chinese 
MICROFILMS ACCEPTED 
334 South Mozart Street Chicago 172, Iilinols 


—— 
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Electrochemical Society 
Meeting 

Seventy papers on batteries, cor- 
rosion, clectrodeposition, and electro- 
organic chemistry, will be presented 
at the 98th meeting of The Electro- 
chemical Society, to be held at the 
Hotel Statler in Buftalo, New Y ork, 
October 11 to 13, 1950. Information 
may be obtained from Henry B. Lin- 
ford, Secretary, The Electrochemical 
Society, 235 West 102nd Street, New 
York 25, N.Y. 


Hovey Joins Archer-Daniels- 


Midland 
Almon G. Hovey, F.A.1.C., chemi- 


cal consultant on coatings and 
binders, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, joined 
the research division otf Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland on July first. For eleven 
vears he directed research for Beck 
Koller and Company (now Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc.) He was later 
in charge of the Chemical Division 


ot General Mills, in Minneapolis. 


Holler Becomes Chemical 
Director 

Albert C. Holler, M.A.LC., has 
been appointed director ot the Chem: 
cal Division of Twin City ‘Testing 
and Engineering Laboratory,  5t. 
Paul, Minnesota, where he formerly 
served as chiet analytical chemist. 
Recently, he attended the ASTM 
meeting in Atlantic City, New Jer- 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.1.C. 


Irmour Research Foundation 


served by the 
science is the growth of mankind in the 
good attainable through merely under- 
standing the world; that is, the advance 
in truth and goodness which is possible 
for men who study nature through 
science The end served by applied 
science is the control of nature, its mani- 
pulation for the material welfare of men. 
Technology is the application of the 
knowledge won by pure or applied 
science, in working out and practising 
techniques for the control of material na 
and whereas scientific research is 
concerned with winning and organizing 
knowledge, technological research is con- 
cerned with the application of that know 
ledge tor extra-scientific purposes. 

F. Caldin 


he end study of pure 


ture; 
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First among the evidences of an educa- 
tion I name correctness and precision in 
the use of the mother tongue. 

—Nicholas Murray Butler 

“Youth is not a time of life—it's a state 
of mind. Nobody grows old merely living 
a number of years. People grow old by 
deserting their ideals. Years wrinkle the 
skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles 
the soul. 

“Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and 
despair—these are the long, long vears that 
bow the head and turn the growing 
spirit back to dust. Whether you are 
seventy or sixteen, there is in the heart 
of every human being the love of wonder 
—the sweet amazement at the stars and 
the starlike things and thoughts—unfail- 
ing childlike appetite for what is coming 
next—and the joy and game of life. 

“You are as young as your faith and as 
old as your doubt; as young as your self- 
confidence and as old as your fear; as 
voung as your hopes and as old as your 
despair.” 


are 


© DRYERS 

© EVAPORATORS 

© CRYSTALLIZERS 

PROCESS VESSELS 


OPERATING AT VACUUMS LIMITED BY THE 
VAPOR PRESSURE OF THE CONDENSATE ? 


dryers, evaporators, cry- 
ther processing vessels 
lumited by the 
ndensate 


service 


average an absolute pres- 
mut 2.0" Hg. Most owners of hes 
ju:ipment do not realize how He 
and economical it is to put @ 
in the line between the ‘’ 


stage 


and the condenser and 

ste pressure of 0.5 0.25" of 

lower. The benefits of this higher 

sgm in improving quality and cap- 
are often very substantial 

The steam jet type of vacuum pump 

ntinually gained in favor for high 

sum in industrial process work. The 


Reynolds have been specializing 
maintain n this type of equipment for over 30 
5 years, and have made thousands of ser- 
arate imeta T 


ertensive 


request. 


total absence of moving parts is a bie 
advantage 
with no maintenance cost. Avail- 
This able in single, two-.three-four-and five- 
nits tor vacuum 
to a smal! fraction of | m.m. 
absolute 


and means many years of 


from a few in- 


lations. Their engineers have 
in applying it to 
iiflerent processes and are 

cr nsult ation without obli- 
terature is also available on 


CROLL REYNOLDS CO. Inc. 


17 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


REYNOLDS Chill-Vactors 


Steam Jet Evactors 


Condensing Equipment 


5 
¥ 
4 
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Professional Services 


ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 


Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects 


Montclair, N. J. 


+ Cherry Street 


Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Process Development, Control 


Pilot 


Laboratory and Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


New York 3, New York 
§-1030 


1%th St. 


Pelephone 


211 
(;Ramercy 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


INC 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 


Oualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 


Processes — Products 


Unusually Extensive Facilities 


Your Inspection Invited 


St.. New Yorwx 17, 


150 East 


Condensates (Con't.) 


diary 


P\ renone- based sprays are re 


ported to offer sate control of insects. 


About twenty-five per cent of the house 
held soap market is claimed by producers 
detergents, and about thirty 
leather shoe market 
synthetic rubber 


svnothetn 
three 
has been taken 


per cent of the 
over by 


Hird deaths have been reported follow 


ing the heavy application of DDT to elm 


trees 


National Council Meeting 


The National Council AIC, will 
October 11 at the 
Chemists’ Club, New York, N.Y., 


at p.m. 


THE LENTO PRESS 


Distinctiwe Printing 


New York, 


WoOrth 2-5977 


RESEARCH 


441 Pearl Street 
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Below: a Fisher 
Unitized Gas- Analysis 
assembly of the Preci- 
sion Type, one of 
many models avail- 
able with either rub- 
ber connectors or ball- 
and-socket joints. 


‘ 


For the first time, Fisher Unitized Gas- 
Analysis Apparatus, in either the Precision or 
Technical models, may be obtained with glass 
ball-and-socket joints in place of the conven- 
tional rubber connectors. 

More accurate results can be obtained by the 
elimination of rubber in the system. At the same 
time, the completely interchangeable parts of 


the system may be assembled, rearranged or 
removed for cleaning very easily and quickly. 

All Fisher Unitized Gas-Analysis Apparatus 
may now be obtained either with or without 
glass ball-and-socket-joints. 


Write for your free copy o 
the “Gas-Analysis Manual”, 
contains a wealth of author- 
itative technical information 
on gas analysis, a description 
of all units including those 
with the new ball-and-socket 
connectors, and a complete, 
current price list. 


Hesdquaerters for Laboratory Supplies 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. EIMER ano AMEND 


717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 
2109 Locust St., St. Lowis (3), Mo. 


Greenwich and Morton Streets 
New York (14), New York 


In Canada: Fisher Scientific Co., Ltd., 904 St. James Street, Montreal, Quebec 


, Greater Convenience 
| 
{ a 


C.P:’ ACID Requirements... 


ACID ACETIC In addition to the major “C.P.” Mineral Acids 
Glacial, 99.5%, Reagent, ACS. and Ammonia, Baker & Adamson has long been 
bag — the chemist’s chief source of all other reagent acids 

necessary in the well-equipped laboratory. 


pg yore sal ACS. For example, consider the group listed here. 
Since each is in constant use for important ana- 
ACID PERCHLORIC lytical work, it must be of highest quality as well 
oy men rg as readily available. When it bears the “B&A 

‘ ay Shield of Quality,” it is! 
That's because all B&A Reagent Acids offer 
a purity higher than that required by exacting 
ACID SULFUROUS American Chemical Society specifications. In addi- 
6% Solution, Reagent, A.C.S. tion, full stocks are carried in Baker & Adamson’s 
own nation-wide chain of distributing stations— 
QUALITY PACKAGED, TOO: ready for prompt delivery. Be sure of your source; 
5 Cap to specify “B&A” for all your “C.P.” Acid require- 


Superior New 9-Bottle Case—and 
in 6% Gallon Screw-Cap Carboys. ments, too! 
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